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EDITORIAL. 





A WORD. 


To superintendents and others having charge of courses 
of study, we have a “ word” to say. 

We are at the beginning of another year. We know 
that the pupils under our care can remain with us but a 
short time. About one in three hundred will finish the 
course of study which we have prepared for them; the 
rest—well, we cannot follow them. It is our duty to 
relieve our courses of study of all the rubbish which we 
can. Where is so inviting a field of labor as Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic, the educational god of Americans. It is 
loaded with rubbish. All the text books define and refine 
until the distinctions are so numerous, and the classifica- 
tions so perfect, that none but philosophers of the first 
water can apprehend their differentiation. The subject 
of Grammar may be a worse obstacle in the pathway of 
learning, but this is a matter of serious doubt. 

An unfortunate youth is taught a unit. Sublime is his 
sensation when he first perceives that he himself is a unit; 
that all things are units. He is in a world of units; units 
stare him in the face, a unit worries him with questions 
about quantity and multitude, about digits and science. 
Units abstract and concrete assail him; collections of 
units called integers confront him: problems composed of 
frantic units besiege him; a special example of units 
afflicts him; ¢rildions of units swarm about him so thick 
that by no possibility can he get any idea of their shape, 
size, number, parts, or previous condition of servitude. 
Distinctions between Analysis and Demonstration, Funda- 
mental rules and Arabic Notation, must be taught him 


find their sum. He is required to study the processes of 
mastication and digestion before he is permitted to attack 
his mutton. 

Teach him to add, subtract, multiply and divide by 
Long Division only. 

Cast out the unclean spirits of Troy weight, Apotheca- 
ries weight, and Cloth Measure. 

Who knows - who cares —who uses ? qrs. make 
an Ell Flemish. qrs. make an Ell French? We 
take intense satisfaction in the fact that after twenty 
years in the school room we cannot fill the above blanks 
without reference to the book. 

What 7 forty feet of round timber and fifty feet of 
hewn timber make aton? Who ever saw them do it? 
What dothey do itfor? Whose peace of mind is disturbed 
because he does not know what this means? Saginaw 
ship captains who ought to know are in blissful ignorance 
of it. 

In what part of the unknown world is Compound Addi- 
tion supposed to be used? Who is profited by the gym- 
nastics of reducing a lower number to fractional parts of 
a higher? 

Dare we not draw the pen through the course of study 
and thereby do away with much of the groaning and 
worry of Arithmetic. If your German teacher teaches 
anything well, it is Arithmetic. Why? We take from 
our book case Rechnenbuch fuer Deutsche Schulen, and 
look in it for definitions, and philosophical disquisitions 
upon number. Poor Germans, their book is innocent of 
learning. They have yet to learn how to befog the minds 
of children with page after page of worse than useless 
verbiage. If owr books are intended to explain the phi- 
losophy of numbers to teachers they are a success. If 








we intend to force the children to run this gauntlet, the 





before he is permitted to write down simple numbers, and 





sooner they are banished from the -chools the better. 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


Children can learn language by means of definitions, 
but should learn definitions by observing the use of 
language. ‘‘ Examples before rules” is a golden adage. 
Practice first; precept last: experience first, judgment 
last. We hope the suggestions which we humbly offer 
may be found in accordance with the above apothegm. 

Teacher—Children you may write these sentences. The 
Dictionary is a book. The Primer is a book. The Gram- 
mar is a book. How many proper nouns are here? 

Children —Three, Dictionary, Primer, and Grammar. 

Teacher.—Is there any other noun? 

Children —Yes, book. 

Teacher.—Book is the common name of all. Definition. 
—A common noun is a name which belongs to all things 
of the same kind. 

The teacher claps his hands. 

Teacher —Children, tell me what I did ? 

Children —You clapped your hands. 

Teacher—I shall write that upon the board. Which 
one of these words tells what I did? 

Children.—Clapped. 

Permit pupils to do acts, and require other pupils to 
describe the action. Write their sentences upon the board 
and let them be copied upon the slates. The pupils may 
mark the words which express what the person does. 
One may be selected who shall do many things for a future 
lesson; the rest of the class being required to describe the 
act, the teacher correcting the sentence and writing it 
upon the board, the class copying upon their slates as 
before indicated. 

In addition to familiar persons, those which are un- 
known may be given, ¢. g., An Indian. An African. A 
sailor. A gipsy. An Indian hunts, whoops, scalps, etc 
An exercise upon the actions of familiar and unknown 
things may follow. The wind. The sun. The rhino- 
ceros. The elephant. The bear. The ostrich. The 
crocodile, etc. 

Filling blanks is a very fine exercise, e. g.. The man 
The old man The lame man A 
good boy will Let the adjective suggest the 
action. 

Give a subject and require the greatest possible number 
of acts, e. g., The horse can walk, trot, run, canter, gal- 
lop, pace, rear, kick, paw the ground, neigh, whinny, bite 
hear, see, etc. Children, If I were sick, I would — (child- 
ren supply the action) send for a doctor, and he would pre- 
pare a prescription which the nurse would give you every 
two hours, etc. 

Select the words in the reading lesson which tell what 
persons or things do. Children delight in the following: 
The teacher writes a list of actions upon a slip of paper 
which he afterwards acts in pantomime; the pupils write 
upon their slates the words which they think express the 
actions; the teacher afterwards reads his list and corrects 
those of the pupils. 

Write lists of words from which pupils may select the 
“doing words,” or “action words.” Pictures can be 
used to good advantage. In the picture before me a boy 
is crying and a dog is running. 

Teacher—Children, make a sentence which will tell 
what the boy does. 

Children —The boy cries. 

Teacher.—W hat the dog does. 


Children.—The dog runs. 
Teacher.—Which words tell what the boy and dog do? 

















Children.—Cries and runs, tell what the boy and dog do. 
The teacher writes this upon the board. 


The teacher brings out the thought that the boy is a per- 
son and that the dog is a thing. Such words as cries and 
runs, which tell what a person or thing does, are called 
verbs. 


Partial Definition.— Verbs express what a person or 
thing does. 

Teacher.—The boatman rows. 
speak ? 

Children—The boatman. 

Teacher.—W hat did I say of the boatman? 

Children.—Y 0u said that he rowed. 

Definition —That of which something is said is called 
the subject. That which is said of the subject is called 
the predicate. 


In the sentences hereafter given the letter s, may be 
written above the subject and p above the predicate. A 
line may be drawn under all nouns, and a cross under 
verbs. Exercises reviewing the past work will now have a 
new interest and cannot be made too numerous nor of too 
great a variety. Here teach asa fact, RuLE: A capital I 
stands for the name of a person; the use of A and An; 
and, a, e, i, 0, u, and sometimes w and y are called vowels. 
We enter thus into details, because we know from experi- 
ence that generalizations are worthless to the persons who 
are doing the bulk of the school work. 


Of what person do I 


ee 


THE suggestions to teachers and others by Joun H. 
Buack, Esq. in this number of the JouRNAL are just what 
is needed in many localities at this time. We trust they 
will be carefully considered and duly applied, as they 
will enable many of those concerned to accomplish far 
more than they have hitherto been expected to perform. 
One of the secrets of success in school-work is to have it 
thoroughly systematized, but sufficiently flexible to adapt 
itself to emergencies. In thissense Supt. Black’s sugges- 
tions are specially valuable. 


TuE corrected proof of Mr. Pickarp’s article in the 
August number was not received from the author in time 
to be of service. Consequently, the compositor’s vestigia 
are plainly visible. For instance, a quotation from 
Shakespeare, 

* O, "tis a perilous boy,” 
was made to read 

* O, “tis a peerless boy,” 
which is not exactly the idea that the immortal William 
wished to convey in that passage. Still, the printer 
might have done worse; a boy 7s a peerless animal in 
certain lines. The race would come to a sad end if all 
the boy babies should be born girls. And as the Shakes- 
peare before named, with the prophetic instinct of his 
many-sided soul, no doubt had the Chicago boy in view, 
he might well have described him as a “ peerless boy.” 

We feel confident that Mr. P.’s serene equanimity will 
not be disturbed by the blunders which really mar a few 
of his sentences. 


NorMat ScHoou Work is ably handled by Prof. PHELrs 
in this number of the Journau. There appears to be no 
serious difference of opinion between him and the Jour- 
NAL. Theoretically, both believe and say, the work ought 
to be purely professional. Practically, both admit, it has 
defects which mar its beauty and impair its usefulness. 
Neither questions its necessity, nor its advantages, nor its 
benefits, when properly undertaken and performed. It 
does no harm to have a high ideal, in any case. Surely it 
cannot be amiss to advocate a high standard in so impor- 
tant a work as the professional training of teachers, for 
they are the artists who paint for both time and eternity. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S TRIBULATIONS. 


“Now is the winter of our discontent,” may unhappy 
superintendents exclaim. The first of September has 
come, and with it acrowd of irate, unreasonable men and 
women. The sympathy which is bestowed upon the poor 
teacher may well seek to solace the soul of the poor su- 
perintendent. The poor teacher, in the preceding twelve 
months, may not have taught a good school. “Johnny 
has been very nervous, (‘he always was a nervous 
child,’) and did as he pleased.” Now, the poor principal 
should put him forward; “he is so large,” very large for 
a nervous child. When will boards of education learn to 
furnish the requisite apparatus? The superintendent 
needs a pair of Forsyth’s scales. “My daughter is so 
large, the others ars so small.” The multiplication table 
is outlawed, reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic are 
ignored; but one thought, like a madness, has seized the 
fond American father or mother, and that is, “ How can I pre- 
vent Maria Ann’s feelings from being burt?” Every thing 
is overlooked; the future good of Maria is not for a mo- 
ment considered. The parent fondly hopes and confident- 
ly asserts that she can keep up; she has good sense, says 
he. If the superintendent yields, in two weeks she be- 
comes nervous; if he persists, wrath is visited upon him, 
and another factor is added to those already at work to 
accomplish his surely approaching overthrow. Five 
years is his allotted time, if, by reason of superior bland- 
ness and urbanity, he exists longer, the struggle is so 
severe that he seeks pastures green asa remedy. Here 
the same cycle awaits him. He begins to superintend at 
thirty-five, at forty he “has played out” in his first ad- 
venture; forty-five and fifty find him turning his back in 
disdain upon his boards; fifty-five finds him, hat in hand, 
begging for a place, and sixty sees him upon the open 
common turned out to die. Reguiescat in pace. 


SS —__-—<>---_-_ —---- ss 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


That our article in the August number on Normal 
Schools touched the core of the matter is evident from the 
letters which we have received from Principals of Normal 
Schools, State and City Superintendents, etc. Most of 
these are commendatory, and urge us to “ whack away ;” 
others find fault. As we are promised an article in de- 
fense of Normal Schools from the pen of a prominent 
Normal Principal, we quote from two Eastern Superin- 
tendents, who do not seem to be admirers of Normal 
Schools as at present managed. We desire to remind our 
readers, however, that this JOURNAL is a firm believer in 
the need and in the efficacy of Normal training, but is 
opposed to educational shams under whatever name. 

Our first extract is from a letter from a city Superin- 
tendent in the Empire State. He says: 


I am not given to an overweening confidence in tracts 
us a means of feeding “ vee. 4 4 souls; but if there is 
such a thing as an “ Educational Tract Society,” it should 
at once print and sow broadcast your pungent, TRUTHFUL 
article in the August number of the JoURNAL, entitled 
“Normal Schools.” 


A State Superintendent east of the Hudson River writes: 


* * * Good. Whack away, and bring nominally 
professional schools to their legitimate work. We have 





been obliged to fight this “academic,” “ classical,” 
“post-graduate,” ‘ French-roof (!) course” tendency here 
in ——. 


A very able discussion of the Normal School question 
is found in the last (21st) Report of the State Superintend- 
ent of Maine, the Hon. WARREN JOHNSON, which we 
would, did space allow, present to our readers in ertenso. 
We must content ourselves with the following extracts: 


We have already stated, that the grand army of com- 
mon school laborers in the United States numbers ap- 
proximately 200,000. We say laborers, not skilled work- 
men or professional artisans. The great majority of these 
laborers have but a limited scholarship; know nothing, 
or next to nothing of the theory of teaching, but little of 
the practice of pedagogics, each corps as it wheels into 
action repeating the errors of the preceding mass, with 
meagre outfits and poorer pay; so that in the great strug- 
gle between ignorance and enlightenment the great body 
of the common soldiery have remained a clumsy and 
inefficient force. No West Point or Naval Academy has 
yet been established by the National Government to 
secure a rallying point of trained activities in the great 
struggle of popular intelligence against stolid, indifferent 
ignorance, both native and foreign. 

* * * * * * * 

In Maine we have 7,000 teachers. Ten per cent.—not 
more—of these are fair workmen, tolerably well skilled 
in their craft. Possibly I have set the number too high, 
even, for would it not be a wonderful and cheering sight 
to behold 700 teachers—adepts in the art—gathered from 
our State in one assembly, whether college presidents, 
professors, high school principals, common school 
teachers, or otherwise? Six thousand of our number, 
therefore, come under the category of “ raw recruits.” A 
large proportion of them are young girls, from fifteen to 
twenty-one years of age, with limited attainments, no 
appreciation of child mind, no special acquaintance with 
the laws of mind or body, employed by indifferent agents 
because their serviccs are cheap, and svon drifting out of 
service into other employment where they may gain a 
livelihood. Their only guides in training the young are 
possibly the examples of their teachers and the bits of 
experience they have stumbled into. The institutes afford 
them but a brief period of five days for suggestions in 
common methods, almost nothing in the line of profes- 
sional knowledge. But even these opportunities are not 
improved generally by the country teacher, as our insti- 
tute records show an average of only one third of the 
total number in attendance, and these are mostly the better 
class of instructors. What shail meet this great need 
among the 6,000 teachers in the common schools of the 
State? We answer, A system of training schools—pro- 
fessional teaching demands Normal Schools. 

* * * * * * * 

It is well known by those having any experience with 
the operations of Normal Schools that a large number, 
possibly a large majority, of students presenting them- 
selves for admission to our schools, come very poorly 
qualified to enter upon the course by reason of low 
attainments, inferior scholarship. Yet coming as they 
do enthusiastic, with an earnest, honest determination to 
do what they can in the future in the school-rooms of the 
State, they are accepted as members of the lowest class, 
and set at work to learn something. Hence it results that 
the present short course of two years is devoted almost 
entirely to the business of acquisition, and but a brief 
time is allowed for professional study and _ practice. 
Hence Normal Schools have been diverted from their 
original intent, and have become largely engaged in 
purely academic work; and furthermore, have turned out 
fair English scholars, instead of trained teachers, and thus 
in many instances have brought the system into discredit. 
Again, by this arrangement students once entering upon 
this semi-academic, non-normal course, are continued 
through the entire term, whether they show any aptitude 
to teach or not. The Normal School ought to graduate 
teachers, not mere students— and somewhere on the way 
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persons who have no aptness for this vocation, no genius, 
talent, inclination or any other attraction toward a 
teacher-life, should be dropped by the way, so the State 
may not fritter away its time, money and energies in the 
vain endeavor to make a “silk purse from,” etc. To 
meet the wants thus indicated, we propose a preparatory 
and probationary year, which may be termed the first year 
of the Normal School course, if you please. 





Pror. Wa. W. FotwE.u’s paper on “ Education in Min- 
nesota” is unavoidably omitted from this number of the 
JOURNAL and will appear in the next. 


THERE are 200,000 teachers in the United States. 
Their average term of service is less than three years. 
Were they as well paid as a first-class cook, they might 
teach longer. 

“THE CuHicaco TEACHER is lost to view.’ — Illinois 
Schoolmaster. 

That is what the man said of the sun when he crawled 
into a hole and pulled the hole in after him. 


Speakine of girls. A prominent citizen, called upon 
for a speech at the closing exercises of a Chicago school 
last June, remarked that “the girls left school to get 
married, and the boys left to go to work,” which led a 
Miss of an inquisitive turn to inquire, “Whom do the 
girls marry ?” 

‘‘GET good teachers,” says an exchange. Keep them 
when you get them, we add; don’t drive them away by 
kicks, cuffs and poor pay. It may seem an absurdity to 
some school directors, but it is nevertheless true, that a 
teacher knows what self respect is from his own con- 
sciousness. Schools are not benefited by giving teachers 
just cause for feeling indignant. 


Tus JOURNAL is dependent on its subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements, for its pecuniary support. Will teachers 
and all others interested in popular education aid it by 
efforts to extend its circulation? Will they notice and 
take advantage of its premium and club rates? Now is 
the time to help the JourNAL. Every dollar of its income, 
this year, will be expended in its improvement. 


DovusB.E desks, poor light, foul air and chalk dust do 
not pay. If, as one has remarked, “the school house 
is the symbol of the people’s culture,” the culture of 
some people is not very deep. We know of school 
houses inferior to stables in the same district. We do 
not think much of the “culture” of a man who takes 
better care of his horse than he does of his child, or pays 
his ostler more than his district pays the teacher. 

Lesuig Lewis, Principal of the Haven School, has 
been elected Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago. This action of the Board will give much 
better satisfaction than several things which that body 
has done lately. Mr. Lewis is a graduate of Yale, has 
been eight years in the city schools, is a Christian gentle- 
man and a scholar, and is in every way fitted for his new 
position. His genial manners and large-heartedness have 
rendered him a general favorite among the teachers of 
Chicago, and we rejoice that the Board has recognized 
his qualifications fur the post. Now, let them do the 
handsome thing, and make his salary $3,000. The Assist- 
ant Superintendent should have more salary than the 
Clerk of the Board or the Principal of a Division High 
School. 








Boston pays its Grammar School Principals $3,000, 
and its clerk of the board $1,800. Chicago pays its 
Grammar School Principals $2,000, and its clerk of the 
board $2,500. 


HERE is the committee’s description of “the condition 
of the school house in district No. 10,” Augusta, Maine: 


It is a gloomy, comfortless, unattractive old house, just 
the place that pupils dread to enter, and when once within 
its walls, from which they long to escape. The school 
room is itself a relic of the past. Here is found the in- 
clined plane, down and up which the scholars are descend- 
ing and ascending every hour of the day. Here are found 
the old-fashioned benches, where the smaller pupils sit 
through the long hours swinging their feet, unable to 
touch the floor below. Theroom itself, with its surround. 
ings, is just fitted to dispirit a teacher and discourage 
scholars. 


This was written in March, A. D., 1874. This is in the 
State of Maine, whose motto is “ Dirigo” (!). This is in 
the United States, whose inhabitants claim to have the 
“best system of schools, and the best school houses in the 
world.” 

THE summer vacation is ended, and the school work 
has begun This is the “era of good feeling.” The pu- 
pils are tired of doing nothing, and are glad to be in 
school again. The teachers are fresh, and are not as 
easily worried as they were a few months ago. Little 
things which annoyed in May do not annoy in Septem- 
ber. Much of the trouble in school is occasioned by the 
teacher’s inability to keep herself upon a plane above 
that of her pupils. When she places herself upon their 
level, when she confesses to them that she is annoyed by 
any of their doings, she loses prestige. A teacher should 
reprimand a pupil for interrupting the work of a division 
or class, or for annoying his fellows; never for annoying 
herself. Neither should she complain to a parent of 
being annoyed by a child. She has no right to be an- 
noyed. It is part of her business not to be annoyed. 

In looking over the reports of a large number of school 
officers, committees, etc., we find one general complaint, 
viz.: lack of interest on the part of parents. One com- 
mittee justly charges irregularity of attendance upon the 
parents. They say: 

After examining our registers, we find that the greatest 
obstacle to be overcome is irregularity of attendance. The 
parents fail to take an interest in the education of their 
children, consequently their children pass many days in 
idleness, when they should be in the school room. So 
long as parents are indifferent whether or not their child- 
ren attend school, just so long shall we have to contend 
with this great evil.” 

In our opinion, “this great evil” is aggravated by 
teachers assuming the power of parents. It is one of the 
beauties of the Chicago plan that the teacher is able to 
say to the parent, “It is my duty to teach your child when 
he has been brought to school. It isnot my duty to make 
him come to school, nor to compel him to behave himself 
when in school.” 

In our desire to avoid sectarian teaching we are apt 
to neglect moral teaching. We should remember that 
honesty, purity, truth, charity, self-control, obedience to 
parents, beneficence, are not sectarian. It may seem to 
some to be the dream of a fanatic, but it is nevertheless 
sober truth, that children can be found in the schools of 
America of the nineteenth century, who lie without 
knowing that there is a moral difference between truth 
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and falsehood; who swear without being aware of any 
immorality, or even of any impoliteness in it; whose 
whole education has been to crush all distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. When the father drinks, swears, 
lies and steals; when the mother drinks, swears, lies and 
steals; when father and mother, by precept as well as 
by example, lead their children to drink, swear, lie and 
steal, there is an opportunity for the teacher to indulge 
in moral instruction, a branch which is too often made, 
by teachers, a subject of ridicule. 


Tue danger most threatening the public school system, 
especially in large cities, is the encroachment of politics. 
When the politicians gain control of the public schools, 
their efficiency will be at an end; they will be as rotten 
as the politicians have made everything which they have 
touched; as rotten as the politicians themselves, who 
have no principles that they will not sacrifice to party, 
no convictions that they will not exchange for power, 
place or pelf. 


ilies 
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CHICAGO PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 





SpecraAL MEETING, Sept. 3, 1875. 


The meeting was called to order by Superintendent 
PICKARD. 

Mr. PrERcE announced the following as the work in 
Drawing for the ensuing year: 

First Grade. — Free hand, No. 6. Geometrical No. 2. 

Second Grade. — Free hand, No. 5. Geometrical No 2. 

Third Grade. — Free hand, No.4 Geometrical No. 2. 

Fourth Grade.— Intermediate, No. 3. 

Fifth Grade. — Intermediate, No. 1. 

Siath Grade. — Intermediate, No. 1. 

Seventh Grade. — Intermediate, No. 1. 

Eighth Grade.— Cards, Series 2. 

Ninth Grade—Cards, Series 1. 

Mr. Baker, chairman of committee on numbers, made 
the following report, which was adopted: 

In Tenth, Ninth and Eighth Grades, no change from 
the present graded course of instruction. 

Seventh Grade. —Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, to page 
106, excepting p. 88 to 94 inclusive. 

Sizth Grade. — Felter, finished, excepting Long Divi- 
sion, and tables not required by present course. 

Fifth Grade.— Robinson’s Practical Arithmetic to page 
63 inclusive, except Principles of Division. 

Fourth Grade. — Robinson, p. 64 to 115 inclusive. 

Third Grade.— Decimals, Decimal Currency, first five 
cases of Percentage, Applications of Percentage to Profit 
and Loss, Commission and Brokerage; first case in Sim- 
ple Interest. 

Second Grade.— Denominate Numbers, Stock Jobbing, 
(excluding Stock Investments,) Gold Investments, Insur- 
ance and Taxes, Customs, Simple Interest, including Par- 
tial Payments. 

First Grade.— Same as at present, omitting Exchange, 
Equation of Payments and Accounts. 

Mr. Hannan, chairman of committee on geography 
and history, presented the following report, action on 
which was postponed to next meeting: 

Cuicaaco, June 6, 1875. 
To the Chicago Principals’ Association: 
Your Committee on History and Geography offer the 





following outline of Geography for the different grades 
as its report: 
SIXTH GRADE. 


1. Form of the Harth.— Simple proofs of the same. 

2. Surface of the Harth.— Natural divisions of the land 
and water. Proportion of each. Definitions and illus- 
trations of the same. Location on outline maps of one, 
or more than one, example of each. Use of canals and 
railroads. Location in Chicago of one, or more than 
one, illustrative example of each. 

Local Geography.— Divisions of Chicago by river 
and its branches. Division of same into square miles by 
section line streets parallel to State and Madison. In 
addition to the prominent ones in the pupils’ own dis- 
trict, the location and use of one, or more than one, rail- 
road passenger depot, freight depot, elevator, lumber 
yard, stock-yard, coal-yard, blast-furnace, brick-yard and 
stone-yard. 

4. Topical Study of Illinois. 

5. Maps.— Conventional representation of points of 
the compass on same. Map of school-room; map of 
pupils’ floor in school-building, of school grounds, and 
of city, limited as to detail by (8). 

6. Text-book.— Paragraphs containing definitions, and 
illustrative of the topics embraced in grade, to be se- 
lected by the teacher. Pronunciation and orthography of 
all terms used. 

The following pages of Monteith’s Elementary Geogra- 
phy are suggested: The first 43 pages, except pp. 26 to 39 
inclusive. 

FIFTH GRADE. 


1. Form of the Harth.— Review and add to Sixth Grade 
proofs. 


2. Surface of the Harth.— Name and locate oceans, 
grand divisions and continents. The name and location 
of the principal range in each mountain system, and 
the principal river in each river system. The names 
and locations of such other natural divisions of each as 
are found upon the maps of the grand divisions. 

3. Political Divisions.— Name, locate and give capital 
of the five political divisions of North America 
and Europe, and of not less than three of other grand 
divisions. Location, boundary, area, number of States, 
number of territories, population and capital of the 
United States. Names, locations, connections with Chi- 
cago, and direction from it, of ten principal cities of the 
United States, and five principal cities of North America 
outside the United States. 

Animal. 
Kinds. } Kezetabe. 
ineral. 
Atlantic & Gulf States. 
Miss. Valley. 


Pacific Slope. 
Manufactures. 


Natural. 
Localities. 


4. Productions. 4 
Artificial. } By Sections 
Localities. i 


D 
United States. 





Imports exer Five. 


an 
Exports. { Localities. 


5. Local Geography.— One or more than one leading 
city or commercial point, and its direction from Chicago, 
and means of communicating with it, in the lead region, 
copper region, salt region of Michigan, salt region of 
New York, salt region of Illinois, petroleum region, in 
each of five important coal regions, in the gold region, 
silver region, and quicksilver region. 

6. Maps.— A map of the world from memory, on Mer- 
cator’s projection, with America in middle, showing the 
physica] features mentioned in (2). A map of the United 
States from copy. A map of Illinois upon some con- 
venient scale. 


%. Text-book.— Paragraphs and passages bearing upon 
topics of the grade, to be selected by teacher. Refer- 
ences, descriptions and illustrations of | Bowerves of indus- 
try, or processes in the same, found in the text, to be 
elucidated by oral discussion or otherwise. 

That part of Monteith’s Elementary Geography not in- 
cluded in 6th grade may be used. 
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FOURTH GRADE. 

1. Form of the Harth.— Review. Define diameter, cir- 
cumference, equator, tropics, polar circles and poles. 

2. Size of the Harth.— Polar diameter, equatorial diam- | 
eter, circumference, area in square miles, comparative | 
size of grand divisions, area of United States, area of 
Illinois,—name five States, each nearly equivalent in area | 
—area of Cook county, area of Chicago. 

3. Composition of the Harth.— Rocks; influence on 
them of the atmosphere, of heat, of moisture. Rains; a 
simple explanation of their origin, distribution, and the | 
necessity of water for vegetable productions; location of | 
two regions of excessive rains, and three rainless regions, 
with short and simple explanations of the same. Soil. 

4. Climate.— Effect on climate of distance from equa- 
tor; zones, their location on the globe, width in degrees 
and productions. Influence on climate of elevation 
above sea level. Seasons on opposite sides of the equa- 
tor. Facts rather than theories. 

5. Forms of Government.— Absolute monarchy, limited 
monarchy, pure democracy, representative democracy. 
Name and locate, if possible, one, or more than one 
country in each of the grand divisions, illustrating each 
of these forms of government, and learn the race, pre- 
dominating religion, state of society, and educational 
advantages of the same. 

6. Local Geography. — Relation of the State of Illinois 
to the United States government. Composition of the 
Senate, and of the House of Representatives. Names of 
Illinois Senators and Representatives from Chicago. 
Number of Representatives from Illinois. Number of 
congressional districts in I[linois. Right of each to 
representation in military and naval schools, and manner 
of selection of candidates. 

Maps.— Outline map of the world on Mercator’s 
projection, from memory, showing the location of the 
various zones, races, governments, states of society, etc., 
embraced in (4) and (5). A map of the city showing the 
towns that border upon it. Map of United States, show- 
ing States, capitals and chief cities. 

. Text-book.—- Paragraphs and pages that bear upon 
topics of the grade, to be selected by the teacher. Other- 
wise same as Fifth Grade. 

The first 21 pages of Warren’s Common School Geogra- 
phy are recommended so far as they treat of the topics 
of this grade. 





THIRD GRADE. 
- 1. Form of the Harth.— Define and illustrate latitude, 
longitude, parallels, meridians and antipodes. 

2. Surface of the Harth—Latitude and longitude; limits 
of each, sufficiency of, to locate all points on the earth’s 
surface. The Equator and Meridian of Greenwich, the 
axes to which all points are referred. Natural and politi- 
cal divisions intersected by the parallel and meridian of 
Chicago. The antipodes of Chicago. Cities of 50,000 or 
upwards, to be found on or near the parallel of Chicago. 

3. Geography of North and South America, embracing 
the prominent physical features of each grand division, 
and the topical study of each political division of the 
same. 

4. Descriptive Geography of the United States. —'Topical 
study of each State, and the latitude and longitude of 
all cities in the Western hemisphere whose population 
equals or exceeds that of Chicago. 

5. Productions. — Location of noted agricultural, graz- 
ing, fishing, manufacturing and mining regions of West- | 
ern Continent. Location and description of the commer. | 


cial routes to which these give rise. Exports ef North | 
and South America, and not less than five principal im- | 
ports from Eastern Continent. 

6. Local Geography. — Termini, and length of the five) 
railroads which bring the most valuable imports to Chi- 
cago, and of the five railroads that take away the most 
valuable exports, according to the report of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, with location of Chicago depots of same. 
Number of wards in the city, and the boundaries of 
those forming the school district or any part thereof, 
boundary by counties of Cook county. The city govern- 
ment, including the Mayor, Council, Corporation Coun- 
sel, Attorney, Comptroller, Assessor, Boards, together 








with the manner of choosing, duties, and compensation 
of each office. 

7. Maps.— The map of each country studied, drawn to 
agree with its actual latitude and longitude. Map of 
Cook county, drawn to any convenient but definite scale. 

8. T'ext-book.— Such parts of the book as touch upon 
the topics of the grade will be selected by the teacher. 
The topical study of political divisions should embrace 
at least the following points: 

a. Absolute location of the country. 

6. Location with reference to our own country. 

6 oe with reference to other countries. (Bounda- 
ries. 

d. Size compared with Illinois, or with the section to 
which it belongs. 

e. Surface, including mountains, rivers, etc. 

f. Soil and natural productions; and, resulting some- 
what from these, industries. 

g. Population, cities, ete. 

fh. Commercial relations with ourselves. 

Pages 66 to 96 of Warren’s Common School Geography 
are recommended for use in this grade. 


SECOND GRADE. 

1. Form of the Harth.— Location of the meridians that 
divide it into eastern and western hemispheres. 

2. Geography of the astern Continent.— The prominent 
physical features of each grand division and the topical 
study of each political division of the same. Latitude, 
longitude, direction from Chicago and each other, and 
the distance of each from Chicago, and its means of 
communication therewith, of all cities of the Eastern 
Continent exceeding 1,000,000 people. 

3. Local Geography.—The government method of sur- 
veying and describing the public lands, and application 
of the same to the description of school property in dis- 
trict and of “school sections.” 

4. Maps.— From memory, of grand divisions of East- 
ern Continent, embracing their correct latitude and longi- 
tude, prominent physical features, and from two to five 
of the political divisions. Maps, correct as to latitude 
and longitude of the early settlements and claims of 
England, Spain and France, in the United States. Maps 
showing the routes of armies, and location of battles in 
the French and Indian War, and in the War of the Revo- 
lution. 

5. Teat-book.— Such parts of book to be selected by 
teacher as will best cover topics of the grade. For topi- 
cal study of country, see Third Grade. 

That part of Warren’s Common School Geography not 
included in previous grades may be used here. 

FIRST GRADE. 

1. Political Geography.— Government, Races, States of 
Society, Religions and Education. Classificaiton of na- 
tions under each of these heads. 

2. Mathematical Geography. — Position, form, size, mo- 
tions and velocities of the earth—day and night, and 
phenomena connected therewith, explanation of location 
of tropics and polar circles, change of seasons, relation 
between longitude and time, relation between degrees of 
longitude and latitude. 

3. Physical Geography. — Location and explanation of 
regular winds, rainy and rainless regions, and prominent 
ocean currents. Tides. Difference of climate in the 
same latitude. Location and explanation of best com. 
mercial routes in navigation. 

4, Maps.— Map of the world on Mercator’s projection, 
showing the classifications embraced in (1) and the phe- 
nomena included in (8). Maps showing the routes of 


| armies, and location of battles, and of territory acquired 


by the United States since the war of the Revolution, to 
illustrate the work in History. 

5. Teat-book. —Such parts of the book and such refer- 
ence maps as shall best cover the work of the grade, 
shall be selected by the teacher. 


Your committee would recommend no change in the 
course in History. 
JAMES HANNAN, Committee 
Cuas. F. Bascock, 


on 
Luria V. Litter, j Hist. & Geo. 
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The committee on writing was directed to report at the 
next meeting the grading of the small writing books. 

The consideration of the report of the committee on 
language was postponed till next meeting. 

The Superintendent announced that the Annual Report 
of the Board, now in hands of the printer, would show 
the following among other facts: 

Suspensions for misconduct last year were less than 
one-half of the number of the preceding year. 

Suspensions for absence much less than heretofore. 

The average age of children in the Sixth Grade of the 
primary schools is one year greater than the average age 
of Sixth Grade in the grammar schools. 

One-third of all pupils in our schools are doing first 
year’s work. There is a vast increase of those who 
should be, but are not, doing the last year’s work. 

Promotions last year show admirable work, in that 
they were greater in number than the number belonging 
called for. 

Mr. Pickarp said that many other facts, creditable 
to the teachers, would be found in the forthcoming re- 
port. He also stated that the Oshkosh fund had reached 
$642.23, all of which had been paid to the proper offi- 
cials in Oshkosh. That the Music and Drawing Super- 
intendents would have regular office hours at 85 Fifth 
avenue. That substitutes would be furnished by Mr. 
DELANO at the Normal School. 


The medal awarded to the Chicago Schools, for excel- |= 


lence of pupils’ work displayed at the Vienna Exposi- 
tion, was on exhibition. It is of bronze, finely finished. 
The diploma, also awarded, has not yet been received. 


REGULAR MEETING, September 11, 1875. 

The first business was the election of officers for the 
ensuing year. The Secretary was directed to cast the bal- 
lot of the Association for the President, Vice-President 
and Secretary of last year, who were declared elected as 
follows: President, J. L. Prckarp; Vice-President, E. C. 
DELANO; Secretary, JAMES HANNAN. 

The following members were then elected Executive 
Committee: Miss L. V. Lirrue, J. Suocum, I. 8. BAkrr, 
Miss HattrE WINCHELL, Mrs. M. R. FaRNHAM. 

The Superintendent announced that Mr. BLACKMAN will 
be at the office of the Board, 85 Fifth Ave., Tuesdays, 
from 5 to6 P. M.; Mr. Prerce, Thursdays; Miss SHAUER, 
Mondays and Wednesdays, at same hour. 

The Institutes for the current year are announced as 
tollows: 

Principals’ Association: Sep. 11, Oct. 9, Nov. 6, Dec. 4, 
Jan. 8, Feb. 5, March 4, April 1, May 13, June 10. 

Ist, 2nd and 3rd grades: Sept. 18, Oct. 23 Nov. 27, Jan. 
22, Feb. 26, April 8, June 3. 

4th 5th and 6th grades: Sept. 25, Oct. 30, Dec. 11, Jan. 29, 
March 11, April 15. 

jth and 8th grades: Oct. 2, Nov. 13, Dec. 18, Feb. 12 
March 18, May 20. 

9th and 10th grades: Oct. 16, Nov. 20, Jan. 15, Feb. 19, 
March 25, May 27. 

All grade institutes to be held at Normal Building. 

Two weeks’ vacation in Spring. 

The Superintendent regards the disciplinary value of 
Music and Drawing of such importance as to demand the 
usual attention, notwithstanding that examinations in 
those studies are no longer required. 

Mr. Pickarp also thought that effort should be made to 
bring pupils earlier to the higher grades; that it would 








be better to have a greater number of failures in examina- 
tion for High School, than that any should be prevented 
trom trying who were able to prosecute High School 
studies. He thought that the High School teachers, as 
well as Grammar School teachers, ought to be permitted 
to exercise their skill upon slow pupils. 

Mr. PickarD suggested that as much mental work as 
possible should be obtained from the small arithmetic just 
introduced; that no books should be allowed‘in class dur- 
ing such exercises, and that it is a waste of time to take 
pencil to many examples. 

The committee on writing recommended the use of the 
primary writing books Nos. 2 and 3, in 7th grade, and 
mixed 7th and 8th grade divisions. Adopted. 

The report of the committee on geography was taken 
up and recommitted to the committee with instructions 
to report to this meeting the grading of the text-books in 
geography by pages. The committee, after having re- 
turned, so reported, and their report was adopted. (See 
Report of Special Meeting, in this number of the Jour- 
NAL, where these changes are incorporated in the body of 
the committee’s report.) 

On motion, the Head Assistants of the Division High 
Schools were invited to consider themselves members of 
the Association. On motion, the Secretary was directed 
to return to the Secretary of the Exposition the thanks of 
the Association for favors received. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 








NORMAL SCHOOL WORK. 


To the nai, the WESTERN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 
From the tone of some of your remarks concerning a 
portion of the proceedings of the Minneapolis meeting, 
and from the spirit of an editorial article immediately 
following, as well as of sundry paragraphs in the latter 
numbers of its predecessor, the CatcaGo TEACHER, there 
is something stronger than an impression among many 
readers of the JOURNAL that it is hostile to one very im- 
portant factor in our public school system. I allude, of 
course, to the Normal Schools. It is true that the Jour- 
NAL disclaims this hostility, and I have no doubt most 
honestly and sincerely so. But when its utterances upon 
the subject are of a character to embarrass the friends and 
give aid and comfort to the avowed enemies of these in- 
stitutions, it must be conceded that whatever the design 
may be, the practical result is an injury quite as grievous, 
at least, as that which is produced by open and intentional 
antagonism. As acase in point, allow me to say that in 
this young State, struggling against every obstacle to per- 
fect its public school system, we have a newspaper that 
is a bitter and uncompromising enemy of our Teachers’ 
Seminaries, and that is doing every thing in its power to 
disparage and break them down. Still, we can perceive 
but little difference between the language of this news- 
paper and that of the WESTERN JOURNAL OF EpucaTIoN. 
Nay, more; the sheet referred to seems to desire no better 
pabulum with which to feed the prejudices of the ignorant 
and the unthinking who, unfortunately, have ballots to 
cast, than these extracts from some journals claiming to 
be friendly to the institutions thus attacked. It is an easy 
thing to write a paragraph that will arouse prejudices 
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which weeks of laborious effort are required to dissipate 
and the burdens thus imposed upon the earnest workers 
who are already over tasked, are certainly grievous to be 
borne. 


At this point, let me freely concede that no true friend 
of the Normal Schools objects to judicious and friendly 
criticism. Our best friends are those who kindly, calmly 
and justly point out our failings, and who, with equal 
alacrity, show to us the better way. If these institutions 
are organized or conducted on wrong principles, let the 
fact be clearly shown. If incompetent or unworthy per- 
sons are placed in charge of their interests, let that be 
made to appear also. If their courses of study and train- 
ing are not in harmony with the present condition and 
wants of the system of education they are designed to 
subserve, let some master hand grasp “the pen of a ready 
writer’? and give us a new revelation in thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn. These are legitimate and 
worthy subjects of discussion, because they touch the 
vital points of the whole question. 


But to say that “some Normal graduates claim to be 
first-class teachers by virtue of their diplomas,” that in a 
discussion suddenly sprung upon a mixed convention, and 
too brief to be worthy of the name of discussion, some one 
“assumed that nobody should be allowed to teach without 
a diploma;” that another, equally weak, declared that 
“nobody should be permitted to teach with it,” or that 
“ some Normal Schools have tried to confer experience or 
special training upon their students without either natural 
ability or fair education,” and to affirm in one sentence 
that these scoools “should refuse to do academic work, ” 
and in another that “the academic work must be done” 
in none of them — is, it seems to me, better calculated to 
disseminate prejudice and create a confusion of ideas than 
to promote a clear understanding and a just appreciation 
of the merits of the question. What, allow me kindly to 
ask, has the conceit of some Normal graduates, or their 
alleged claim to exclusive privileges, to do with the broad 
question of the necessity and the utility of institutions for 
the special training of teachers? Has it never occurred to 
you that there are black sheep in almost every human fold ? 
that colleges matriculate some coxcombs, medical schools 
some charlatans, and military schools some cowards? 
And are these to be considered arguments against the 
institutions themselves? Have you ever reflected that 
the Teachers’ Seminaries are the latest born of our 
professional schools? that from the beginning they 
have been compelled to struggle for life against igno- 
rance, misconception, prejudice, cupidity and the draw- 
backs of a defective foundation in the poor teaching of 
the subordinate schools? Indeed, do we not find in these 
facts the root of the whole difficulty? The Teachers’ Semin- 
aries are imperfect because the lower schools are imper- 
fect, and because they have had neither the moral nor 
material support necessary to the perfection of their 
plans, nor have they had the time necessary to their com- 
plete development. You complain of their academic char- 
acter. But is not one ef the best ways of teaching how to 
teach, actually to teach the given subjects according to 
the best models, the soundest principles? Is not the art 
of communicating hest acquired by the actual drill of the 
class-room, by practice and criticism? And is not the art 
of illustration a part ot a professional education? When 





so called academic instruction 7s given with a supreme pro- 
Sessional object, is it not then to a great extent professional ? 
Is it not necessary that teachers should understand the 
subjects they are to teach better than others understand 
them, better than they are usually taught in non-professional 
schools ? 

Again, the mere existence of the Teachers’ Seminary is 
an admission that the lower schools are imperfect, that 
there are many poor teachers, and that there is much poor 
teaching and much poor scholarship. The Normal 
School is created to aid in remedying these defects. It 
aims to make better teachers, and thus to lift up the ele- 
mentary institutions below it. Now, the majority of those 
who are to be thus specially trained, must necessarily 
come from the lower schools with all their imperfections. 
But yousay: “ Let the Normal Schools elevate their stand- 
ard of admission, refuse to do academic work and call it 
Normal work, and become what they are designed to be, 
professional schools. and they will have no stauncher advo 
cate than the JouRNAL.”’ Passing by this tacit intimation 
that the JouRNAL is not now their “staunch advocate,” 
allow me to suggest that this rule carried into effect, gen- 
erally, would close nearly every Normal School in this 
country outside of some of the cities, and defeat the very 
object they are designed to premote,—the improvement 
of the lower schools. It is idle to say that the common 
schools should do the academic work sufficiently well to 
render it unnecessary in the Normal Schools, when the 
stubborn fact is that they do not thus accomplish it, and 
cannot do it because the mass of their teachers are young, 
inexperienced and incompetent. At least nine-tenths of 
the students in our State Normal Schools are from the 
rural districts. Their “academic training” has been 
very imperfect. Their knowledge even of the elementary 
or common branches is exceedingly superficial, loose 
and inaccurate. You would raise the standard of admis- 
sion to the Normal School so high as to exclude this class 
of students. That is to say, you would render its rooms 
tenantless, and condemn the country schools and the 
graded schools of the larger towns to a hopeless, helpless 
mediocrity. On the other hand, and under the trying cir- 
cumstances, if I could not do as well as I could wish, I 
would attempt the next best thing, and accomplish all that 
is possible. I would not sacrifice the best interests of the 
great body of the country schools upon the altar of a 
beautiful theory. Since the Normal School is established 
to elevate the former, I would let it stoop for a time in or- 
der that it and they might eventually rise. While per- 
fecting the knowledge of their students in the “ academic” 
branches, I word give them broader and deeper views 
of the branches themselves; would illustrate the best 
methods of teaching, and would inspire them with that 
esprit de corps, which, after all, is far better than the most 
elaborate presentation of pedagogical theories. 

This is precisely what our Teacher’s Seminaries are 
doing, slowly but surely and well. They begin by im- 
proving the scholarship of their pupils — by cultivating in 
them right habits of study; by perfecting the power of ex- 
pression, and imparting step by step, little by little, sound 
professional ideas. These latter are imparted through 
precept, example, observation, actual practice and criti- 
cis m, the professional work increasing with the progress 
of the courseto theend. This blending of actual instruc- 
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tion in the branches with professional work may not seem 
to be the best theoretically, but practically it is the only 
course left in the present condition of education in the 
country, and I am far from being convinced that it is not 
the best plan in any event. You affirm that “the best 
teachers as a Class in the Chicago schools are the grad. 
uates of the Chicago City Normal School,” without inform- 
ing us whether they were taught under the purely profess- 
ional regime or not. On the other hand, I may be allowed 
to say that ‘the best teachers in this State, as a class,” are 
the graduates of its Normal Schools, notwithstanding 
there is, and necessarily must be, much of what you are 
pleased to denominate “academic,” but which for the 
want of a better term, I shall call Academico-professional 
work. As academical work it is better, more exact and 
critical, so far as it goes, than is done in any other schools 
that we have. As professional work, it is practical, is as 
extended as circumstances will permit, and it results in 
giving us our best teachers “as a class.” 

My experience and observation in this work for the 
past thirty-one years, in three different States, East and 
West, enable me to affirm the same results in each. That 
the time may come when our Normal schools will be 
purely professional, I both hope and believe. That time, 
in some of the cities, may already have arrived. I 
hope so, and trust that some pedagogical genius may 
speedily strike out “the bright and shining light” of an 
exclusively professional school for teachers, with a 
purely professional course, so that we may begin to 
see the morning-dawn of the good time coming. 

But when that shall have become indeed an accom- 
plished fact, I shall not expect to see it as precisely the 
professional schoo] of some of our pleasant dreamers 
who have had no experience in the actual work of these 
pioneer institutions, that have been obliged to bear the 
burden and heat of the day, but who have been able 
merely to snuff the battle from afar. These professional 
schools, when they appear, will come up out of the experi- 
ence of the past, and will embody the best fruits of that ex- 
perience, with such modifications of the present plans as 
new circumstances may render expedient. 


President Harris, in his address at Chattanooga, quoted 
by me at Minneapolis, asserts that our 120 Normal 
schools, with all their imperfections, are doing more to 
improve the condition of American education than all 
other causes combined. He is certainly an acute as well 
as disinterested observer, and I see no reason to question 
the justice of his judgment. 

Excuse me further if I take exception to the sweeping 
assertion of the JOURNAL, that “the Normal] schools who 
turn loose upon the country men and women with in- 
sufficient training, are endeavoring, whether they know it 
or not, to fill our profession as full of charlatans as the 
medical profession is full of quacks, and the legal of 
shysters.” Permit me respectfully to suggest that, in 
using this language, the JouRNAL, whether it knows it or 
not, is certainly doing our Normal schools the greatest 
injustice. In the first place, most of these schools grad- 
uate but a small proportion of those who enter them as 
students,—not more than one-fourth of the number. The 
remaining three-fourths, from poverty, either of material 
or intellectual resources, sickness, etc., are able to take 
but a partial course, many of them but a single term. 





The schools cannot hold them to a completion of their 
courses, nor can they in any sense become responsible for 
their deficiences. To my certain knowledge, scores and 
hundreds of these “ under graduates ” are taken by indis- 
criminating people to be graduates, and the schools are 
criticised and blamed for the failures or mistakes of such. 
That they do better work with than without the partial 
training can hardly be denied. That they would have 
taught and made greater mistakes without the partial 
course is also more than probable. But they have spent 
a few months in a Normal school, and therefore it must 
be made the scape goat for their sins, both of omission 
and commission. 


In the second place, many of the State Normal Schools, 
especially in the Western States, have not been able yet 
to advance beyond an ‘“ Elementary Course,” for the sim- 
ple reason that neither their financial resources nor the 
condition of the lower schools will permit the organiza- 
tion of a higher and more liberal course. But the coun- 
try schools and the lower departments of the graded 
schools in the towns and cities, want better teachers. 
More skill is required to manage a country school or 
«a primary department than to fill a professional chair, 
although it may not be necessary that the learning be so 
extensive. Hence the graduates from these elementary 
courses are generally well fitted for these positions. 
They possess more skill than learning. Their knowledge 
is more exact, and they know better how to use it to 
better advantage than those who are untrained. As a 
class, too, they have thoroughly learned the great lesson 
of special preparation for the work of each day and hour 
in the class room; have acquired a taste for study and a 
love for learning which lead them far beyond the courses 
of the training schools. I can name one State in which 
for the past twelve years the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has been continuously filled by the 
graduates of its Normal School. I also know of other 
States whose best institute-workers are the graduates of 
these schools, and of others still whose Normal faculties 
are made up of this class almost entirely. Nay, more, 
there have been Governors of States and Representatives 
in Congress whose best educational advantages were de- 
rived from the Normal Schools. One of the oldest and 
best Technical Schools in this country has, for at least 
ten years, admitted graduates of Normal Schools to its 
courses without an examination. California gives a per- 
petual State certificate of qualification without examina- 
tion to the graduates of all State Normal Schools in this 
country. 


That some graduates may be tempted to go higher than 
they are qualified to go, or that they may voluntarily 
have assumed tasks beyond their years, experience and 
capacities, is quite probable. But that folly is not limited 
to this class of persons, nor can the institutions that mat- 
riculated them be justly blamed for their shortcomings. 
All that is claimed by reasonable persons is, that the 
graduates of the Normal Schools average as well at least, 
in their proper spheres, as those of any other institutions, 
according to the opportunities they have enjoyed. More 
than this, neither the public nor any member of the pro- 
fession has any right to expect or demand. Normal 
Schools, being human agencies and partaking of the 
common infirmities of the race, must not be judged by 
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any more rigorous standard than other human institu- 
tions merely because they cost the State a little money, 
and hence, become a target for the shafts of small poli- 
ticians and unscrupulous demagogues. 

In conclusion, for this communication is already too 
long, let me say, give these schools a fair chance. Give 
them time. Thirty-five or forty years are but a span in 
the life-time of institutions that rest wpon imperfection. 
Out of the depths of experience, with its labors, trials, 
mistakes and triumphs, only may we hope to even ap- 
proximate perfection here, as well as elsewhere. Speak 
gently of as well as ¢o the erring. Believe that those who 
have labored so long in and for them are quite as con- 
scious of their deficiences and quite as anxious to remove 
them, as are the most disinterested parties outside of 
them; and, may I not add without presumption, that 
they ought to be as well qualified to see when, how and 
where needed improvements are possible ? 

With assurances of sincere friendship for the Jour- 
NAL, Which shall be shown both in words and deeds, 

1 remain, very respectfully, 
Wo. F. PHELps. 

Winona, Minn., Sept. 1, 1875. 


_—_—_———— ee 


EFFECT OF PARTIES. 


The question of the ‘“ Health and Education ” of High 
School girls, was ably discussed at the last Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association. But the real cause, or rather the 
summing up of causes, of the failing health of our young 
girls, was not clearly shown. 

Leaving out of account the bad effects of poor ventila- 
tion and the insufficient or excessive heating of school- 
rooms, perhaps five girls in fifty injure their health by 
too close application to text-books, alone. While five 
study too hard, ten careless students do themselves more 
serious injury by attending late parties, either public or 
private, one, two or three evenings a week, but twenty are 
more or less broken down by attempting to live two lives 
at once—that of the school girl, and the young lady in 
society. No girl between fifteen and eighteen years of 
age can do her school work and be out, even one evening 
a week, until one o’clock, without exhausting both her 
physical and mental energies. Every High School teacher 
will testify that a dozen parties a season will either 
materially lower the scholarship or injure the health of 
any set of girls. The reason is evident. Every dress 
party, at least, with its previous excitement and subse- 
quent exhaustion, prevents the preparation of two days’ 
lessons. 

Twenty-four days out of sixty are thus lost to the stu- 
dent, unless made up late at night, at the expense of 
health. 

As complaints alone do little good, aremedy issuggested 
for the careful consideration of parents, whose interest in 
their children must necessarily exceed that of the teacher. 

Let sets of friends agree together to confine evening 
parties to Friday nights during the school year, and then 
issue invitations from seven until eleven o’clock. 

The result will certainly be more interest in study, bet- 


ter lessons and better health. 
—Emily Patterson. 








MEETING OF THE EDUCATORS. 


Lines inscribed to the meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, held at Minneapolis on Aug. 3d, 4th and 5th, 1875. 


The teachers had a meeting—wasn't it fun ? 

In steamboats and in cars they came one by one; 
Cordial welcome was given them, one and all, 
By the people of the city near St. Paul. 


You never saw teachers behave half so well; 
Why, nobody had any gossip to tell! 

And, can you believe it? for dullness that day 
No teacher did go from the meeting away. 


The papers were good and received with delight; 
The discussions, too, were exciting and bright. 
PICKARD, a paper about the “‘ Boys” did present, 
And PHE.pes to Normal Schoals his eloquence lent. 
One teacher, however, residing up there, 

Met with a singular but happy affair; 

For, making a pleasing address at the end, 
Bouquets to him did the fair audience send. 


At last, like all things we give up with a sigh; 

The meeting broke up and they all said good-bye. 

Then, all honor to those who did there attend, 

And may peace and good will be theirs to life’s end. 
Irvine Park, II. — Thos. Edwards. 





EPIGRAM. 


Said a churl once, to dust a devotee 

Toiling by day, contriving snares by night 

Wherein to take poor, unsuspecting wight,— 

“Why, Nature, didst thou make yon poet? See! 

He is a worthless fellow, idly so 

Singing he passes all his life below 

Dwelling apart in poverty and wo.” 

Him Nature answered in this wise: “ Churl, see! 

I cannot tell thee for this cause alone— 

Knowing I had communicative grown, 

Thou ‘dst question me to tell why I made thee.” 
—James A. Bartley. 








oe IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
y 


Year year, the number of people who look around 
this wonderful world, and read the book of nature 
through spectacles, grows alarmingly greater. Weak 
eyesight which once was confined almost entirely to 
those, who having reached the sunset of life, found the 
landscape growing dim under its mellowing influence, 
is now very prevalent among the young, and is constantly 
on the increase. The public schools that should be a 
great power in eradicating all evils, are constantly foster- 
ing and perpetuating this one. Not that the schools are 
altogether responsible for the trouble. 

Constitutional tendencies, the results of generations of 
an absurd system of living, combine to make American 
children a remarkably weakly race in every respect. 
They need “ bolstering up” on every side, and there is 
such a diversity of weakness among them, that the kind 
of bolstering absolutely nesessary for one is exactly 
unsuited for another. Such being the case, it is a matier 
of profound surprise to many teachers, the confidence 
with which parents send their children to school, month 
after month, confiding them to the tuition of a perfect 
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stranger, without ever seeming to think of the possibility,| Would hardly be sufficient cause for any variation. So 
or recognizing the necessity of a personal interview with | their hclpless pupils guide their pens or pencils almost 
the teacher. | by the sense of touch, and scowl discontentedly over 

Parents being thus careless, it is not singular that many | their books, or elge give it up in disgust, and under cover 
never know of the failing eyesight of their children | of the darkness, give their entire attention to play. It 
until informed of it by the teacher, who has discovered it | would be better on such occasions to suspend the regular 
as she discovers their other little peculiarities, physical,; Work, close every book, and give an oral lesson of some 
mental and moral, by that eternal vigilance which is the | Sort, or let the pupils ask general review questions of 








price of her success as well as safety. | 


Taking into consideration the slight at‘ention the mat- | 
ter receives elsewhere, the “ intelligent and earnest teach- 
er”? may well feel discouraged when she sees the rapidity 
with which the evil is increasing, and the many difficult. 
ies which beset her in her efforts to check it. The chief! 
among these difficulties, grows out of the increased disuse 
of text-books and the consequent general use of the black- 
board as a substitute. To the study of arithmetic, in this | 
manner, there is comparatively little objection, because | 
figures are more easily read upon the board than writing, | 
but the wholesale use of black-boards in many other | 
studies, particularly grammar as now taught, is one of | 


each other. Under this treatment they will brighten up 
faster than the sky does, and feel all the fresher for the 
change. 

The cleaning of black-boards should never be done in 
school hours; aside from the unpleasantness of the chalk 
dust settling on the clothing, and the danger of inhaling 
it, it finds its way into the eyes, irritating them, and in 
time, seriously injuring them. Such work can usually be 
done just as conveniently at recess or after sessions, when 
the windows can be opened during the process. 

It is better to have writing and drawing lessons, and 
such others as require the closest use of the sight, early 
in the day. A pupil, in order to use the pen or pencil 





well, should follow every stroke with the eye, and to 
expect this when the eyes are tired with other employ- 
ment is, in some Cases, positive crueity. 

In many of the higher grades, pupils are expected to 
prepare one or more of their lessons at home. Nine out 
of ten will study by lamp or gas light. It is very little 
trouble for a teacher to urge upon those whose eyesight is 
weak, to do as little of this as possible, and to see that 
they take for home study, those lessons which require the 
least severe use of the eyes. 


the most fruitful causes of weak eyes, and one which | 
many teachers would avoid if possible. It is not practi-| 
cable, even with the utmost care, to place every pupil in 

a large room, at just such a distance from the black-board | 
as will admit of his reading from it without straining the | 
eyes, and if it were, there are many teachers who are such | 
slaves to a mistaken idea of what constitutes good order, | 
so careful that the school-room should always be in a 

breathless state of perfect quiet, that they are thoughtless | 
enough to neglect placing each one in as favorable a posi- | . . ‘ . 
tion as may be. The slight confusion caused by a dozen| The subject is one full of interest to any thoughtful 
or more pupils changing seats at the beginning and end | PeTS00, and doubly so to teachers. In the school-room 
of a black-board exercise, will be more than compensated | unfortunately are found most of the causes of the evil, 
for in the saving of eyes and time and temper. Teachers and from thence should arise, as far as in the teacher’s 
expect of pupils that they do their work well; pupils|POW¢", the preventive measures. 

have a right to expect of teachers that they be allowed to | 
work to the best advantage. 


—N. L. 
ri 


A SURVEY OF THE WORK. 
The matter of ventilation in the school-room has been —— 
so strongly agitated, that the majority of teachers now 
make it an object of special care, among the school prop- | States at this time may be useful. Already we have 
erties, the thermometer takes precedence almost of the | several old and famous universities, other universities, 
clock, and the importance of the window-pole in their! many colleges, very many smaller schools, and underly- 
minds cannot be over-estimated. There is danger that in| ing and supporting all, a great organized system of free 
their anxiety about air, they neglect the no less important| public schools. The character of the persons employed 
matter of light. Many children habitually write with the | in directing and laboring this long line of educational 
light shining full in their blinking eyes, or throwing a| agencies is of a high order; marked by intellect, moral 
shadow directly upon their work, for the want, on the| integrity, social standing, and professional efficiency. 
part of their teacher, of a very small outlay of time and| Many of these give the benefit of their thought, ob- 
thought. Of course some rooms are so situated that the servation and experience on educational topics, to the 
best conditions of light and shade are unattainable, but| public in well expressed and scholarly treatises; besides 
almost all conditions are susceptible of improvement, and | furnishing many series, in every department, of school 
no woman ought to be a teacher until she has learned to| text-books, of which none are without high and distin- 
make the best of all she has, for the good of her school, | guishing excellence. There are held national, state and 
while continually reaching into the possibilities for more. | local teachers’ meetings, where views are discussed, and 
Occasionally during the year, there comes a day or an| new information acquired in relation to points difficult 
hour so dark, that even with ali the shutters open, the| of decision. Large sums have been appropriated and 
school.room is unpleasantly gloomy. Those teachers! princely bequests made for endowments, chairs, build- 
whose daily lessons are timed to the minute by a pro- | ings, libraries and apparatus. In addition, a great na- 
gramme as unalterable as the laws of the Medes andj tional university seems to be about to be inaugurated. 
Persians, of course will not change their inflexible order| These facts prove the deeply fixed conviction of the 
of exercises for so trifling a matter as a cloudy sky.| American mind that our national prosperity, indeed our 
Indeed, to some of the most exact, an eclipse of the sun} nationality with free institutions, depends on nothing else 


A survey of the work of education in the United 
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so much as the proper education of the people. Enthu- 
siasm, if ever it is sanctioned by wisdom, is wholly proper 
in the affair of educating citizens of America, and thereby 
fitting them for the intelligent discharge of public duty 
which will devolve on them. This fervor and energy on 
the part of elders exerts a most beneficial influence on the 
future citizens of our country. The desire of obtaining 
a good education is almost or quite universal. At the 
South, the schools have recuperated beyond reasonable 
expectation. There is good cause for Americans, and 
their friends of other nationalities, to feel gratification at 
what has been accomplished. 

Let us not relax our efforts. Though much has been 
done, more remains to be done. The Republic, though 
nearly a hundred years old, is yet on the threshold of its 
existence. Can we afford to forget that to us has been 
intrusted by our fathers and forefathers an important 
part of the duty of maintaining and advancing its welfare ? 
If the long line of illustrious sages, orators and patriots 
who assisted in establishing our free and happy national- 
ity, are still permitted to know and to love the country, 
which while living they loved, and which keeps their 
mortal part in its warm embrace, they must realize a 
pleasure, not unworthy of heaven, while reviewing what 
has been done by their posterity for their posterity, 
and they must pray that the great, good work be carried 
forward forever. The next hundred years are behind a 

. veil—when it falls, may it reveal the grandest and happi- 
est spectacle of which man has even had an ideal—a 
great nation, virtuous, learned, free, liberal, happy, terri- 
ble only to the enemies of mankind. 


Aveust 21, 1875. —James A. Bartley. 


SELECTIONS. 











SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, SCHOOL 
OFFICERS AND PARENTS. 


Our friend Joun H. Brack, Esq., is an excellent County 
Superintendent of Schools, and, in issuing the following 
circular to the teachers of Adams county, Illinois, has 


presented a plan of county school work which is oppor- 
tune, practical, and worthy of attention and adoption by 
all teachers and school-officers : 


OFFICE oF CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, } 
Quincy, In., August 15, 1875. j 

The time is near at hand when we shall again resume 
our labors in the school-room. 

We have enjoyed a long vacation, and many of us have 
had the pleasure of mingling with our fellow-teachers at 
the Institute or the Teachers’ Class, and shall doubtless 
return to our labors re-invigorated in mind and body, with 
better and more correct ideas of the nature and methods 
of our work, a higher appreciation of its responsibilities, 
and asincere desire to do our whole duty faithfully and 
well. 

Doubtless every teacher is already considering and 
maturing plans for the coming work, and is seeking, in 
his own mind, to secure such an organization and classifi- 
cation as shall secure the best possible results. 

Without proper organization, few teachers at this late 
day expect to succeed. Without order and system, with. 
out an adaptation of the means to the end, and without 
such familiarity with the circumstances surrounding the 
school as shall enable the teacher to act understandingly 
in every particular, unless, indeed, he is master of the 
situation, there can be little real success. 

The general scope of the work to be done, the kind, the 
quantity, and the means necessary to accomplish the work, 





must be clearly defined. The teacher must know what he 
intends to do, and must have clearly fixed in mind the way 
in which to do it. He cannot afford to go at his work in 
a random, hap-hazard way, not knowing one day, or one 
hour, what he shall have to do the next. 

’ Nor can he afford to have twenty-five to forty recitations, 
so called, daily. There need not be more than four to six 
classes in any ungraded District School (and may be less 
frequently) which would secure to the teacher a reason- 
able time for each of his recitiations. 

I am aware that in many schools a variety of difficulties 
will be encountered, but with proper effort, judgment and 
tact, an efficient organization may be effected. Teachers 
may be assured that so long as they permit 30 or 40 classes, 
or recitations, nothing but chaos—a constant tread-mill 
routine, with neither life nor value — will be the result. 

It is quite probable that no plan or system of organiza- 
tion or classification can be presented that will be adapted, 
under existing circumstances, to all of our schools. But 
something may be presented, which, if not all that can be 
wished, may serve as a basis, a guide, and which may be 
appoximated by all; something that may serve as an ob- 
jective point, and possibly in some degree, serve to secure 
a unity of action and effort on the part of teachers, school 
officers and patrons. 

The following grades or classes are therefore suggested : 

First GRADE.—Primary Charts, First Reader, Writing 
on Slates. 

SECOND GRADE.—Second Reader, Primary Arithmetic, 
Oral Grammar, Primary Geography, Writing Book. 

THIRD GRADE.—Third and Fourth Readers, Written 
Arithmetic, Mental Arithmetic, Grammar, (Swinton’s 
Language lessons), Intermediate Geography, Oral and 
Written Spelling, Writing Book. 

FourtuH GRADE.—Fourth and Fifth Readers, Written 
Arithmetic, Grammar (with Text Book), Geography, His- 
tory. Spelling Book, Writing. 

IFTH GRADE.—Fifth Reader, History, Practical Arith- 
metic completed, Analysis and Composition, Physical 
Geography, Writing, Spelling. 

If thought best, Vocal Music and Natural Science may 
be carried through all the grades. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
FIRST GRADE. 


Lay aside your “ Primer” and your old fashioned 
spelling book. You have no use for them here. Do not 
attempt to teach the alphabet after the old fashioned a, b, 
c, method. Teach the word, then the sounds and finally 
the letters. 

Have aii the pupils in this grade supplied with slates 
and pencils, and use them in printing, drawing lines, 
angles, etc. 

Teach them to count by 2’s and 3’s, and give them a 
clear perception of the combination of numbers as far as 
12 


Write on black-board and slates, using first the simplest 
principles, and let them gradually lead to the formation 
of letters. 

Talk about objects named on charts — form, color, size, 
etc., etc. Awaken thought, and lead your pupils to express 
their thoughts. 

SECOND GRADE. 

In this grade, spell orally and by writing, all the words 
in reading lessons. 

In reading, see that pupils understand not only the 
language used, but the idea of [oe to be conveyed. 
Get their idea of the sentence. Talk about it. Require 
them to tell the story in their own words. 
a sentence until it can be at least well read. 

Do not assign two or three pages fora single lesson. 
Pay more attention to the quality than to the amount read. 

4et portions of the reading lesson be written on the 
slate or black-board. Write also, in connection with 
objects; get short descriptions from pnpils and let them 
write the same on slate or black-board—teacher calling 
attention to use of capital letters, etc. 

In arithmetic, add and substract, using no more than 
the nine digits in any combination, count by 5’s, 6’s, ete. 


Do not leave 
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backward and forward, as far as 100; aim at rapidity as 
well as accuracy. 

Teach the use and meaning of 14, \%, Y,, 15, ete, illus- 
trating by means of objects. Multiplication table, in this 
grade. 

THIRD GRADE. 

All the words in the reading lesson to be spelled orally, 
by sound, or in writing. Teacher make a list of words 
mis-spelled, or likely to be mis-spelled, for frequent drill. 


Writing —Develop movement and form as early as possi- | 


ble. Use Spencerian or some other good system. Books 
Nos. 1 and 2 completed in this grade. 

Arithmetic—Thoroughly master the fundamental rules 
—mental and written exercises. Develop a clear idea of 
the relative sizes of the different denominations in com- 
pound numbers. Give special attention to Factoring; 
develop clearly the principles underlying the least com- 
mon multiple, and greatest common divisor. Develop a 
clear idea of fractions—terms, principles, reduction to 
lowest terms, common denominator, etc., etc. 

Reading.—-Make every exercise thorough and complete; 
secure the best expression of which the pupil and the 
piece read are susceptible; do not allow a drawling, sing- 
song and monotonous tone. 

Grammar.—Exercises in writing and uttering short sen- 
tences; sentences may contain select words; require 
answers to be given in complete sentences; point out 
“name words ’’ (nouns), “ action words” (verbs), describ- 
ing and limiting words, etc., etc. _Deduce rules for form- 
ation of number; gender; develop idea of past, present 
and future time; subject and predicate by use of short, 
simple sentences; construct short sentences containing 
words selected from reading lesson; practice sentences 
writing with attention to punctation and use of capitals; 
incorrect expressions to be corrected. 

(To this point, the exercises may be conducted orally, 
the teacher using Swinton’s second book as a guide). 

Geography.—Give particular attention to the United 
States; draw maps on paper; and aim to give pupils a full 
idea of physical features, climate, soil, productions, etc. 

Writing—Copy books Nos.3 and 4; be careful to main- 
tain a correct position of the pupil and right use of hand. 

FOURTH GRADE. 

Spelling Dictation and other exercises similar to those 
found in most spellers recently published. Give attention 
to suffixes and prefixes. 

Reading.—Three lessons a week—alternate with history. 

Arithmetic.—Give special attention to decimal notation 
and numeration; law of increase and decrease, same as in 
integers; lead pupils to observe correspondence between 
decimal and common fractions; that all operations in per 
centage are only applications of principles already learned 
in decimal fractions. 

Grammar.—Give particular attention to verbs —transi- 
tive, intransitive, passive and neuter; mode and tense. 
Sentences—declarative, imperative, interrogative and ex- 
clamatory. Analysis—subject and predicate, members of 
a compound sentence, adjective elements, etc., etc. 

Besides the daily exercises in the construction of sen- 
tences, there should be regular composition exercises as 
often as once a week, derived from the studies of the 
pupils, or from lessons on common things. 

Special attention must be given to the writing, capitals, 
punctuation, spelling, and general neatness. 

Geography. — Attention should be paid to religion, 
government, education, products, soil, climate, minerals, 
number and distribution of inhabitants, etc., etc. 

Writing.—Copy book, Nos. 3 and 5. 


FIFTH GRADE. 


Grammar.—Complete text book and review in order; | 


pupils construct their own sentences for analysis and pars. 
ing; composition exercises—essays on miscellaneous sub- 
jects, (Pupils ought to be able to write a good composi- 
tion both in point of matter and mechanical execution). 
Teachers, is it too much to believe that we can organize 
our district schools on’ some permanent basis that shall 
secure a unity of effort and labor, and more satisfactory 
results? Isay district schools, for here the work is needed. 


| 


Here the mass of our pupils are educated, and here 
must we look for those results that are to go down the 
|ages to bless or curse the race. The district school is em- 
phatically the people’s college. From those schools 
|emanate the people, and the people make republics, king- 
|doms and empires. 

| What, then, can we, as teachers, do to improve our 
schools, and move them on to the accomplishment of the 
|end for which they were designed and established ? 

Let us at least do ourduty. Let us first fully prepare 
| ourselves for our work. 

Let us know what to do and howto doit. Let us then 
labor to secure a uniform organization and classification, 
so that when we go into a school we shall know exactly 
what work is to be done. 

Why can not such an organization be secured. 

We can at least make an effort. Let each teacher ap. 
proximate as nearly as possible. You can at least have 
something behind you that will show the clsss and studies 
of each pupil. This of itself will be worth much. 

But it is difficult to see why, with a proper and united 
effort, all that has been suggested cannot be done. Sev- 
eral schools in the county have already been graded as 
above indicated, and the result has been most encourag- 
ing and satisfactory. 

It is hoped that teachers will give this matter their 
earnest consideration. 

Any assistance in grading the school, that can be by 
me rendered, will be given with the greatest of pleasure. 

Suppose that in every school in the county, some such 
| grade as the one suggested is adopted at the beginning of 
|the term for the ensuing year. You would, as soon as 
| you could inform yourself, put each pupil in the grade or 
class for which he is best fitted, and enter the grade and 
the name of each pupil in your grade or class book; 
when this is done your school is graded—organized and 
classified. Each pupil has his or her place, and the work 
for each one is marked out and specified. When the 
work in any grade is completed, the pupil or pupils 
would be regularly promoted to the next grade, (and the 
names of each registered in the proper grade), and so on 
till all the work marked out is completed. 

Thus, when you leave your school, you have it in some 
shape for your successor; the work is “laid out” for him, 
the class book shows the place and — of each pu- 
pil, the teacher knows what work is to be done, and has 
nothing to do but to do that work, and move the school 
along over the designated course. 

Let us designate some of the advantages that would be 
likely to accrue: 

1. It would secure system and uniformity. 

2. The work of each term would begin where the last 
ended. 

3. It would tend to promote thoroughness, as the pu- 
pils would be promoted only after due examination, in 
the presence of school officers and parents. This would 
serve to secure interest, and a more active co-operation of 
parents. 

4. The promotions would give objective points to be 
reached; something to be worked for. Something is now 
to be acomplished and left behind. 

5. It would tend to secure a more regular attendance of 
pupils, as the necessity would be more readily seen and 
appreciated. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS AND PARENTS. 


You wish your school to succeed. You wish to secure 
the best possible results. You wish your children to be- 
come intelligent and respectable men and women, fitted to 
act an honorable part in the affairs of life, and to become, 
| in every way, useful members of society. 

To secure all this is the province of the district school ; 
| but this important work will be well or indifferently done, 
}according as the means provided are effective or ineffi 
| cient. 

| The school is in the hands of the people, and is invari- 
| ably what the people make it. If the conditions necessary 
ito a good aud efficient sehoo] are supplied, the people 
must do it. 

You may secure the services of an active, energetic and 
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live teacher; yet he can do very little without the ater 
conditions are supplied. He must have something to 
do with—to work with. He must order his work accord- 
ing to the circumstances by which he finds himself 
surrounded—and these circumstances are favorable or, 
unfavorable to a good school, according as the people | 
make them. However desirous to do his duty, the| 
teacher can not remove difficulties over which he has| 
absolutely no control, and with which, ordinarily, he can | 
have nothing to de. 

What then, as parents, must we do to secure the desired 
end? What is necessary to secure, ordinarily, the success 
of the school in our immediate district ? 

Let us briefiy consider: 

1. There must be a live, energetic, and earnest teacher. 

2. A comfortable house, properly furnished; one in 
which our children can enjoy at least, bodily comfort. 

3. Necessary utensils for teacher and pupils to work 
with. 

4. A prompt and regular attendance of the pupils. 

These I conceive to be absolutely essential to the success 
of a school, and are conditions that may be, and must be, 
if at all, supplied by the parents—the people of the district. 

The law recognizes the school directors as the represent- 
atives of the people of the district, and lodges with them 
the power to prescribe rules and regulatlons for the gov- 
ernment and successful management of the school, and 


the acceptance of the trust assume the responsibility of 


the station. To them, therefore, we shall look for the 
adoption of such regulations,—such measures, as are cal- 
culated to secure the best results. 

The attention of the School Directors, then, is respect- 
fully called to the plan for grading or organizing the dis- 
trict school, submitted in the former part of this circular. 

We shall suppose that it is thought best to adopt some 
such plan as a basis, and for the guidance of your school. 

Your school will then consist of five or six classes 





(still having in view the “grades” suggested,) let us 
briefly note the books and other appliances needed by the 
pupils in the different grades, and which must be furnish- 
ed by the parents: 

First Grade—Pupils’ Ages —Ordinarily from six to eight 
years.—Pupils’ outfit consists of slate and pencil, small 
ruler and First Reader. 

Second Grade.—Ages — Ordinarily from eight to ten—Pu- 
pils’ outfit consists of slate and pencil, Second Reader and 
| Primary Arithmetic; for latter part of grade, Primary 
| Geography, copybook or paper, and lead pencil. 
| Third Grade—Ages—Ordinarily ten to twelve.—Outfit con- 

sists of Third Reader till finished, then Fourth Reader; 
| Ray’s Arithmetic (part third or a book of similar grade,) 
| Primary Geography till finished, then the Intermediate ; 
| Swinton’s Language Lessons, copybook, pen, ink, etc. 

Fourth Grade—Ages — Ordinarily twelve to fourteen or 
fifteen —Outfit consists of Fourth Reader till finished, then 
| Fifth Reader; Practical Arithmetic, Intermediate Geog- 
lraphy, U. 8. History (Swinton’s), Grammar, Spelling 

Book, and appliances for writing. 

Fifth Grade.—Ages——Ordinarily fourteen or f aig to seven- 

_ teen.—Outfit consists of Fifth or Sixth Reader, Grammar, 
| Practical Arithmetic, Geography, Spelling Book, Diction- 
| ary, and appliances for writing. 
| At the age of sixteen or seventeen, if the pupil attend 
anything like regularly, he will have completed all the 
work laid down, and will be prepared to enter a higher 
‘school, or fitted to discharge, honorably and well, the 
| duties that shall ordinarily devolve upon him as a mem- 
| ber of the community. 

I cannot close this circular, already prolix, without 
calling the special attention of parents to the necessity of 
| sending their children to school promptly and regularly. 
If you expect to succeed in your business, you expect to 
| do so by giving it your time and your undivided attention. 
So it is with the school. [f you expect your children to 





rather than thirty or forty. Each pupil will be placed in’ make substantial progress, you must send them regularly— 
the grade in which he or she properly belongs, and the every day to school. In “almost every school there are 
work to be done in each grade marked out and specified; | pupils who are habitually irregular in their attendance, 
the pupils will be regularly promoted from grade to) are always Jate in the morning, and are always behind in 
grade, as the work in each is completed, and so on through | every essential respect. They are behind in attendance, 
the course; the teacher’s class book will show the grade | jn their studies, in interest, and in all that is to make the 
and standing of each pupil, and thus your school is organ- | schvol valuable to themselves and to others; and it is safe 
ized and classified—an organization that will stand from | to say that they will, in all probability, continue to be 
year to year—for this teacher and for the next. | behind through life. 

This will go toward securing uniformity and system.) [| am quite aware that it often happens that the labor of 
It will discourage the practice of pushing pupils from | children is required at home; but far better is it to keep 
book to book before they are ready tv advance; as it will them at home entirely till the labor for the season is fin- 
tend to promote thoroughness, it will dispense with the) jghed, and then, what time you can spare them, let them 
necessity and practice of “turning pupils back” at the) attend regularly. If your child can attend school but 
beginning of every term. In short, the work of the one, two or three months in the year, by all means let it 
teacher and pupil is marked out, and there will nothing | make a business of it whil: it is at it, and attend every 
remain but to do the work. This they should be required | day. 
to do, and the teacher should be held responsible for the) Some people seem to think they are sending to school 
manner in which itisdone. This will enable us to hold) when their children attend a part of each week (often but 


teachers to a mure strict accountability, and will go far 
toward securing a competent and efficient class of teachers. 
Your school being now organized, let us see what is 
needed inside of the school room: 
Having a competent teacher, and a comfortable school 


/& part of each day), or each month; and when tuey dis- 
| cover that little progress has been made, their complaints 
| are long and loud, and the school is pronounced a failure ; 


|and so it is so far as their children are concerned, but the 
|fact is they have pursued a course that would result in 


house—the first two conditions of success—you will then; fajjure in any business or calling, and they have no right 


need, 
1. A set of primary charts, cost, $ 4.00 | 
2. A set of outline maps, a - 12.00 
3. An unabridged dictionary, cost, - . 12.00 


and all the blackboard surface possible, a belt three and a 
half feet wide, and extending round the entire room will 
not be too much. In addition to this, a full set of the 
text books, adopted for use in the school, should be 
placed on the teacher’s desk for his use alone; also a daily 
register, (cost $1.50) for recording the attendance of the 
pupils, and a class or grade book (cost $1.50) in which to 
record the grade and name of each pupil. 

These articles are indispensable. They are the tools — | 


to expect a different result here. 

Now, parents, send your children to school regularly ; 
| co-operate with the teacher for the good of your children; 
| provide them with the necessary books and appliances; 
| assist them and encourage them to do their duty, and we 
}shall hear few complaints of our schools. Many of our 
|teachers are sincere and earnest, have labored hard to 
| prepare themselves to do their work well, and with your 
| assistance there can be little doubt as to the results. 

With much respect, | am, 


Joun H. Biack, County Sup’t. Schools. 





+ >< 





the implements—with which our school room must be fur- 

nished, if you would have your teacher do his work in a| THE gathered stores of all our knowledge and wisdom 

work-manlike manner. These articles must be furnished | are but a grain of sand in the desert, or a single star in the 

by the Directors, and are for general use in the schools. | measureless heavens, compared with what waits for our 
Besides these articles provided out of the general fund,' search to find out—Duf Potter. 
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THE GRADED ScHoot ReEapERsS—First, Second, Third 
and Fourth—and the GRADED ScuooL PRIMARY SPELLER, 
all by T. W. Harvey, A. M., and published by Wrison, 
HiInkKLE & Co., Cincinnati and New York, have been 
lying on our desk for some time, waiting for a more thor- 
ough examination than we even now have time to give 
them. The appearance of the books is prepossessing; 
the paper good, the print large and clear, the illustrations 
generally good, the selections generally fresh. We will 
now give our impressions of them, and return to them 
when an opportunity presents itself. 

The first lesson in the First Reader is as follows: 

The catran. The rat ran. 

The cat ran at the rat. 

These lines are preceded by a picture of a cat chasing 
arat, and by the separate words, and the letters, also, of 
which the words are composed. This is designed to 
accommodate the book to the use of those who prefer any 
of the “methods” of teaching beginners to read, the 
“ word-method,” ‘ phonic-method,”’ ete. The second 
lesson, with picture, etc., is 

The man has a hat. 

The man has a bat. 

Has the man a hat and a bat? 

The man has a hat and a bat. 


Our observation has been that children do not enjoy 
this comparatively unmeaning play upon wu rds which 
has been common for so many years. 
doubt, a vast improvement upon the “ We go up. 


weary seekers after knowledge, but we regard it as still 
partaking very largely of that old fogy style. We also 
think the introduction of capitals and punctuation marks 
in the very first lesson a mistake, which ever method of 
teaching is chosen. The author has, however, company 
in this error, but the company is growing smaller as the 
primary books are made by those who do the actual work 
of teaching, and appreciate the difficulties which beset 
the novice in his earliest efforts to master the art of read- 
ing. We think, also, that new words are introduced too 
rapidly. There are five in the first lesson; six (includ- 
ing a) in the second Jesson; nine in the third; ten in the 
fourth; eleven in the fifth; thimeen in the sixth, etc. 
In these first six lessons are ten capital letters, twenty-two 
lower case letters, seven diacritic marks, the period, com- 
ma and interrogation mark. 

The other books impress us more favorably, though 
there is in them acareless use of language occasionally. 
For instance, 3rd Reader, first sentence of first lesson, “I 
am sure I shall never have time to learn this long lesson 
by to-morrow,” etc. This use of “never” for “not” is 
colloquial, but indefensible. The pronoun “it,” first line 
on page 15, same book, is in the sixth from its antecedent, 
and between the two words are eight neuter nouns of the 
singular number. In the next line, “That makes an 
hour for study,” the word “that” relates to “ fifteen min- 
utes,” “twenty minutes,” “ten minutes” and a “ quarter 
of an hour.” In the next lesson, on the same page, the 
pupil is told “An echo is reflected sound. The sound 
strikes against something and is thrown back, just as a 
ball bounds back from the wall.” This is scarcely allow- 
able, we think, in an attempt to teach the nature of an 
echo. 

These last-named criticisms may appear hypercritical to 
some; but we believe that books for children, especially 
readers, which are studied so constantly, should contain 
no English but the purest, no facts but the strictest. 


A ComMPLETE CouRSE IN GEoGRAPHY: Physical, Indus. 


trial and Political, with a Special Geography for exch | 


State. By Wrii1am Swinton, New York and Chi- 

cago: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1875. 

This book is unlike all other Geographies in several 
features. Two characteristics are quite prominent and 
noteworthy. 1. The author has had constantly in view 
the needs of the pupil in learning, and of the teacher in 
teaching, the subject matter. For instance, the lessons 


This is, without | 
We do} 
goup. Do we go up,” etc., which has disgusted many | 


jon the general principles of the science, the form and 
motions of the earth, latitude, longitude, etc., are each 
|preceded by what Prof. 8. calls an “oral outline,” de- 
|signed, as we understand them, for a conversational lesson 
lor exercise, between teacher and pupil, in which the 
\former shall make clear to the mind of the latter, by 
imeans of artificial helps and oral illustrations, the ideas 
ito be committed to memory in the second part of the 
\lesson, marked “For Recitation.” Every teacher who 
|has endeavored to develop in the minds of pupils cor- 
leeet conceptions of the facts and principles of mathe- 
|matical geography, will readily appreciate the value of 
this device. Teachers of many years experience may 
find here suggestions of value to themselves no less than 
to their pupils. 

The arrangement of matter in topical and tabular 
form is, as every teacher knows, a great assistance to the 
memory. 

Mr. Swinton has constantly availed himself of this aid, 
and with great skill. 


2. By dividing his matter into general and special 
geography for each of the United States, the teacher has 
the option of treating this subject in detail, if he wishes, 
or of passing over it in more general terms. For instance, 
the general description of Illinois is contained in less 
than a quarter of a page, large type; but the “ special 
geography for Illinois classes” has more than a full 
page, smaller type. The former treats of the rank, physi- 
cal features, location, industries and (2) cities of Illinois; 
the latter eners somewhat minutely, but concisely, upon 
|the States’ outline, extent, surface, rivers, minerals, 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce, metropolis, other 
|cities, education and history. In addition to this, the 
pupil is referred to the county map, and to the topical 
outline for the study of every State, which contains ex- 
haustive directions for the prosecution of the study of 
the subject in all quarters. 

This plan gives to the United States by far the larger 
part of the work, (80 of the 130 pages,) which we regard 
as eminently right and sensible. 

The maps are twenty-eight in number; those of the 
United States are in two sets, one for general study, the 
latter, county maps, for particular study and for refer- 
ence. These maps have several admirable features—the 
marking in the margin of téme-longitude, and, on the 
Grand Division maps, the length of the longest day in 
different latitudes. The section maps of the United 
| States are on a uniform scale. 

The mechanical execution of the work is simply mag- 
nificent. The illustrations are new, numerous and yery 
fine. The publishers have evidently spared no expense, 
and have made the most beautiful school geography that 
we have ever seen. 

Retail, $2.00. Edward Cook, 133 and 185 State St., 
will send copies for examination for $1.00 each. 





THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. By FREp- 
ERIC SEEBONM. Second Edition. With notes on Books 
in English relating to ihe Reformation. By Gro. P. 
Fisuer, D. D. NEw York: ScrrBNER, ARMSTRONG 
& Co., 1874. Sold by Hadley Bros. & Co.: 63 and 65 
Washington street, Chicago. 

This volume treats of the period which is the arsenal 
of the modern historian, a period which furnishes wea- 
pons to the controversialist of every name. It is a most 
compact view of that momentous era, and is written in a 
philosophical and impartial spirit. 

We would rejoice to see in the hands of teachers the 
volumes of this “Epoch of History” series, instead of 
the trashy novels in which many of them indulge. The 
|volunes are small, and can easily be carried in the cars. 
The type is sufficiently large to be read on the cars by 
those who will indulge in that bad habit. The study of 
these books will strengthen, not enervate, the mind. 
This one introduces the reader to stirring scenes, in which 
the actors are such giants us Lorenzo de’ Medici, Sanna- 
|rola, Thomas More, Erasmus, Luther, Charles V., Loyola, 
Xavier and others. It is well written, interesting as a 
novel, and deserves a wide circulation. 





| 
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MopEL ARITHMETIC: A COMPLETE, THOROUGH AND PRAc- 
TICAL Coursg, including Oral and Written Exercises. 
By ALFRED Kirk and Henry H. BELFIELD, Principals 
ms Public Schools, Chicago. Chicago: Geo. Sherwood 
& Co. 


This is a beautiful book, handsomely bound, printed on 
fine, calendered paper, and is a credit to Chicago book- 
makers. 

The work is a result of years of daily labor in the 
school-room, and is dinigued to be thorough and com- 
plete. It aims to occupy the golden mean between the 
thin Arithmetics, which compel the thorough teacher to 
select from other sources, or to prepare a large part of 
this matter, and the voluminous Arithmetics, which disgust 
by their heaviness. The discussions of principles are phil- 
osophical, and sufficiently thorough for the pupil. The 
problems are practical and are well graded. There is a 
constant reference to first principles—an effort to have the 
pupil feel that Arithmetic is not a confused mass of rules 
and statements with no logical connection, but a science 
based on a few principles. 

The important subjects of Fractions and Percentage are 
treated with great fullness. 

No space is wasted in mere pictures. The illustrations 
all have point, the elucidation of the text. 

The answers to the problems are found at the close of 
the volume, a fact that enables teachers, who prefer 
it, to have their pupils supplied with copies without 
answers. 

The review Questions are exhaustive. The Miscella- 
neous Examples are well graded, and are arranged in 
groups for examination and review. 

We commend the work to those who believe in thor- 
ough arithmetical training. 


THrovuaH THE YEAR. Thoughts relating to the Sea- 
sons of Nature and the Church. By Horatio N. 
Powers, Rector of St. John’s Church, Chicago. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 


Chicago has three poet-preachers — Collyer, Swing and 
Powers — who have rendered themselves famous by their 
sermons, their lectures, their published works, as well as 
by the godly simplicity of their lives. To those who 
have the privilege of knowing the genial, warm hearted 
rector of St. John’s, this volume will be welcome. It is, 
like its author, joyous, trustful in the goodness of the 
Almighty, in accord with the heart of Nature, so near 
the great heart of humanity. His faith in God is equalled 
by his faith in man. There is here no bigotry, no nar- 
row sectarianism, but the thoughts of a man who em- 
braces the human family in his love, and who believes 
that the soul can be reached by sympathetic trust. 

The volume is composed of short sermons, not didac- 
tic, still less polemical. The titles of a few may suggest 
their character. “A Joyous Religion,” ‘“ Loneliness,” 
“The Spiritual Body,” “ Palingenesis,” ‘“Soul-Light,” 
“ Christ’s Reverence for the Human Soul,” ‘The Miracle 
of Dreams,’”’ ‘The Constancy of the Divine Order in 
Nature.” To the sermons are added three essays on Na- 
ture, Humanity and Religion, as exemplified in the lives 
of Agassiz, Sumner and Kingsley, three charming trib- 
utes to the memory of friends. Dr. Powers’ description 
of Kingsley’s theology expresses so well our idea of his 
own, that we transcribe it: 


“ Kingsley’s theology is not the musty and murkish 
love that belongs to a sphere quite outside of ordinary 
human life. It is not a thing of notions and specula- 
tions, nor of routine and conventionality. He is vitalized 
with a sense of the duties and privileges of the life that 
now is. He believes in serving God with all the powers 
of the man—the body as well as the soul, while he 
teaches the necessity of curing physical ills, that proper 
treatment may be given to spiritual ones.” 

We are probably not in error when we apply this de- 
scription to Dr. Powers himself, since he says that “ for 
twenty years Charles Kingsley has stood in the inner 
circle of those who have commanded the grateful tribute 
of my intellect and my heart.” 

“Through the Year” will add largely to the author’s 





admirers, and, if possible, deepen the affection of his old 

friends. 

THE Hien Scuoon CHorr. A Book of Studies and 
Recreations for Advanced Classes. By L. O. EMERSON 
and W. 8. TinpeN. Boston: OxtveErR Drrson & Co. 
Chicago: Lyon & HEaty. 


The imprint of the veteran house of Oliver Ditson & 
Co. is a sufficient guaranty of good music, and in this 
High School Choir we find some charming things, new 
and old. Most of the music is new, or new in this coun- 
try. There are gems from the well-known and recognized 
masters, and from other composers, equally old but not as 
well known. Such are the arrangements from Stoeclin, 
Kocker, Gioruivichi, Silcher, ama. Kruger, and 
others. Then there are the “brand-new” pieces, just 
issued from the mint, fresh and sparkling; the whole bal- 
anced and sustained by the “Gipsy Chorus” of Balfe, 
the “Pilgrim Chorus” of Verdi, a chorus by Rinck, etc. 
The first 50 pages are devoted to a well-considered collec- 
tion of solfeggi, etc., which form a good introduction to 
the difficulties to be met in the body of the work. The 
use of this book cannot fail to cultivate a taste for true 
music. 


THE EDUCATIONAL Notes and Queries of W. D. HENKLE 
is like himself, full of queer and quaint questions, quodli- 
betical quiddities, quidditative quirks and quick quota- 
tions. W. D. H.is by no meansa quab, a quack, a quaky 
quag, a quibble, a quidam, a Quixote, or a quiz, although, 
quotha, he is quadragenarious. If you doubt our quips, 
send a dollar to him, at Salem, Ohio, and your query will 
be quit. 

Every teacher should take the Notes and Queries, and 
the WESTERN JOURNAL OF EpucaTION. It is said no oth- 
er educational periodicals are necessary when these are 
secured. We presume friend HENKLE would agree with 
us heartily in this. Here, then, are two witnesses, all that 
the law requires. Q. E. D. 


WEBSTER’S ILLUSTRATED UNABRIDGED DIcTIONARY.— 
Ten million Text-books are annually published in the 
United States taking Webster as their general standard of 
orthography. In the preparation of this work it is estimat- 
ed that full one hundred years of diligent intellectual 
toil has been expended. More than five years were devoted, 
by an eminent European scholar, to the perfection of 
the etymologies alone, rendering the work in that depart 
ment unrivalled, Next to the ‘Bible every family should 
have Webster’s Unabridged; it is almost indispensable.— 
San Francisco Masonic Mirror. 

Rev. J. M. GreGory contributes a capital article to the 
September number of The National Sunday School Teacher 
on “The Sunday School Motor,” referring thereby to the 
superintendent. In the same number Rev. 8. W. Duffield 
writes on “ Attractions in the Sunday School ;’? James H. 
Kellogg takes a peep ‘* Through the Scholars’ Glasses,” 
and i B. T. Marsh tells “ How Mr. Moody became a 
Preacher.” The lessons are admirable and helpful, and 
the editorial departments are as newsy and full of wit and 
wisdom as ever. The Teacher and The Little Folks, both 
published by the Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Publishing 
Company, Chicago, are indispensable to Sunday School 
workers. 

PorpuLak ScrENcE Monruaty for September is exccllent. 
The contents are, Scientific Culture; Physical Features of 
the Colorado Valley; A Popular Verdict; Tempered Glass; 
Fresh Water Mollusks; The Deeper Harmonies of Sci- 
ence and Religion; The Great Iowa Meteor; House Ven- 
tilation; Cranial Amulets; The Use of Narcotics; Sketch 
of Julius E. Hillgard; Editor’s Table, etc. Published by 
D. Appleton & Co., 549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


THe Al MaGazineEs are the Atlantic, Scribner's, St. 
Nicholas, Wide Awake, Galaxy, Lippincott’s, Harper's, Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, Phrenological Journal and Littell’s 
Living Age. 

THE Boston JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY is One of the best 
and most highly prized of our exchanges. It is invari- 
ably replete with valuable information, and every number 
of it is worth the price of a year’s subscription. 





